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Apparenily, a not-so-funny thing happened on elementa- 
ry students’ way to higher mathematics — most of them 
were left without a proper understanding of the equal 
sign. This problem can get in the way of success later on 
in tackling algebra and, because algebra is a “gatekeeper” 
to higher mathematics, misunderstanding the equal sign 
can even ultimately influence a student’s choice of career. 

Concordia’s Helena Osana, a professor in the De- 
partment of Education, is part of a three-year $157,000 
research program, funded by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, that’s trying 
to understand this phenomenon and rectify it, working 
closely with elementary schoolteachers every step of the 
way. 

Osana, an educational psychologist who focuses on 
working with math teachers, says her ultimate goal is “to 
enhance children’s thinking about mathematics, particu- 
larly at the elementary level.” The project is being done 
in collaboration with Jeff Bisanz, director of the Centre 
for Research in Child Development at the University of 
Alberta and a developmental psychologist in their De- 
partment of Psychology. 

Over the past 10 years or so, Osana says, educators have 
been. paying more attention to the problems children 
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have with the equal sign. “Research showed that when 
children were confronted with a non-standard problem, 
for example, worded like this one: “What number would 
you put in the blank to make this a true number sentence? 
+5, the majority of elementary schoolchildren 





many more variables. 
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— from Grade 1 all the way to Grade 6 — will say the an- 
swer is 12. And that’s because they think that the equal 
sign means “The answer comes next, instead of realizing 
that what really matters is that the total on each side of 
the equal symbol is the same.” 

There are probably many reasons why this deficit oc- 
curs, Osana continues: Often, children aren't offered 
explicit instruction about the equal sign, and it’s also 
possible that frequently used standard equations (e.g. 
8 + 4 = 12) in effect train students to misunderstand the 
meaning of the symbol. “It is possible for children to 
think accurately about the equal sign, but teachers must 
pay attention to it in the classroom. We're working on 
ways of teaching this explicitly.” 

Year 1 of the project, conducted at the University of 
Alberta, was spent teaching children in grades 2 to 4 to 
solve non-standard equations using various methods in a 
laboratory setting. Now, in year 2 of the project, Osana’s 
team is bringing the techniques that worked in the lab to 
Montreal classrooms. But they realize that lab-approved 
methods aren’t always equally successful in a classroom 
setting. “Lab activities are very controlled. In class, kids 
behave very differently. They’re allowed to ask questions 
and to talk to the teacher and to each other. There are 
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No one could ever accuse Abraham 
Boyarsky, a professor in Concordia’s De- 
partment of Mathematics and Statistics, 
of being unproductive. He’s published 
five novels (with two more in the works), 
he’s written 26 short stories, and he’s 
authored or co-authored 150 research 
papers. He’s also the father of 13. 

Following the publication of his fifth 
novel, Inverse Images (Mosaic Press), 
which chronicles the adventures of a 
Hasidic Jew, the Journal interviewed 
Boyarsky about his prolific writing ca- 
reer. How does he do it all? Here’s our 
Q & A: 

Q: Your 2006 novel The Ratcatcher 
explored Montreal’s diversity. And Joseph 
Rosenblatt, the protagonist in your latest 
book, is also well-travelled and worldly. 
Between your commitments to work, 
family and community, how are you able 
to explore these different worlds? 

A: I know a lot about life outside the 
community because I was not at all re- 
ligious until I was 26 years old. And as 
a professor of mathematics, I am always 
meeting people. It was no problem over 
the years to live in both worlds at the 
same time. Duality is an essential part of 
existence. I’m over 60 but play badmin- 
ton regularly with people in their 20s. I 
don’t feel any older than my students. I 
think I can relate to them very well. 

Q: Inverse Images shows the strengths 
of the Hasidic community, but it also 
shows some serious faults, notably in the 
educational system. How does your com- 
munity react to your novels? Do they ever 
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as very upsetting. But most of them have 
never had a secular education. For them 
reading a novel is a waste of time. 

Q: Your biggest influences are Franz 
Kafka, Fyodor Dostoevsky, Ivan Turgenev, 
Leo Tolstoy and Isaak Babel. But Inverse 
Images feels modern (particularly the 
youthful voice of Donna, the student 
Rosenblatt is having a flirtatious email 
relationship with). Were there any more 
modern influences for the book? 

A: I don't have very much time to read. 
I have not read modern novels. 

Q: Is it true that you mostly write 
in the summer, at your cottage in the 
Laurentians? 



















How professor Abraham Boyarsky, father of 13, finds time to 
write novels is a mystery to all, even himselt 


A: This novel took three summers. I 
take a lot of notes throughout the year. 
Most of my ideas come on the Sabbath 
when I’m not allowed to write. I use my 
kids as tape recorders for ideas. I'll say, 
“You remember this word, and you re- 
member this word.” It works! I’m gushing 
with ideas. I’m always scribbling notes on 





Professor Abraham Boyarsky is working on his sixth and seventh novels. | CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


Q: How do you find the time to write? 
A: I’ve always wanted to be a writer 
and, thank God, I do have energy. I’m 
always thinking about my novels, and 


expected to understand Inverse Images? 
A: My intention is to reach a wide 

audience. I want to show the rich diver- 

sity of Hasidic community life. There are 


the backs of tickets and things like that. 
Right now I’m working on two new nov- 
els at the same time. ’'m making notes 
and getting ready to write in the summer. 

Q: You have a glossary at the end of the 
novel with Hebrew words. Are non-Jews 


get you in hot water, like Dr. Rosenblatt? 
A: I think very, very few of the people 
in my community read novels. Those that 
do come from an academic background 
and know what I’m writing about. For 


benefits to the warmth of a community. 
Sometimes I think you can’t have a rich 
social existence without a religious con- 
nection. What’s going to keep you close 
to your friends, the Super Bowl and 
vacations? 


I make time for scribbling. It’s not so 
much the number of hours available. It’s 
how lucky and blessed you are in the little 
time you do have. 

For more about Inverse Images, please 
go to tinyurl.com/BoyarskyBook. 


hard-liners, my novel would be viewed 
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CONTINUED FROM P. 1 
What we're doing is working with the teachers so that our 
solutions have greater validity in a natural class setting.” 

Seven Montreal-area teachers, each teaching two math 
classes, are part of the project. Osana’s team will lead 
three daylong professional development (PD) seminars 
for the teachers. “At the first meeting, we explained the 
kinds of misconceptions students have about the equal 
sign. Teachers were shocked to learn only two to ten per 
cent of students in elementary school are able to solve 
non-standard problems, even if they have good addition 
and subtraction skills.” 

Following each PD session, teachers return to work 
with their students. In a subsequent session, Osana says, 
“we showed the teachers several techniques, some labo- 
ratory-tested and others not, that would help students 
master this concept. We’re asking them to implement 
these methods and then give us feedback on what 
worked.” 

Osana and her team meet the teachers next in May. 
Meanwhile, they will videotape math sessions in the 14 
classrooms through most of April. “We'll be learning a 
lot by observing students’ discussions and by being re- 
sponsive to any modifications the teachers make.” Those 
gleanings will be put in practice in year 3 of the program, 
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* = , “Our program distinguishes itself by relying on teach- 
sr SUSAN ASAI EEAF) SEMIS AIA ers. We're not going into the classroom and telling them 
what to do. We recognize that teachers are classroom ex- 
perts, so we’ve got a true partnership going to develop 
techniques that will work in real-life settings.” 


Education professor Helena Osana is making sure that elementary schoolchildren’s math knowledge adds up. 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
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Physics professor Calvin Kalman investigates holistic 
approaches to teaching and learning in science and engineering 
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Introductory science courses — in biology, chemistry, 
math and physics — can be challenging for first-year col- 
lege, CEGEP and university students. Science 101 courses 
can make or break a student’s decision to venture into 
scientific fields. 

“The language, fundamentals and scope of science 
gateway courses can be akin to a foreign culture,” says 
Calvin Kalman, principal of Concordia’s Science College 
and a professor in the Department of Physics. “Students 
can have great difficulty reading scientific texts — even 
when they are written in their native language — while 
also coping with complex knowledge taught by their 
professor.” 

Since 1995, Kalman has investigated new ways to ease 
this learning curve. It was his late wife, Concordia English 
professor Judith Kalman, who made a suggestion that led 
to his current research and the studies they co-authored. 

“The main problem in scientific teaching is that its ap- 
proach is not holistic,” he explains, noting that high school 
through university-level textbooks aren’t necessarily con- 
sistent and don’t employ user-friendly language. “They 
offer layers of scientific results, coming from competing 
interpretations, deposited during centuries.” 

Kalman’s most recent paper, published in the journal 
Science & Education, followed 15 college and university 
students over the course of a semester. He asked that they 
practise what he calls “reflective writing” — a process 
where students digest and analyze assigned readings be- 
fore classroom discussions and pen their thoughts. “It’s 
a way of getting students to wrestle with, rather than to 
summarize, materials,’ he says. 

Students were interviewed three times and asked to 
describe how reflective writing helped their comprehen- 
sion of course content. “They felt that they had to put the 
information into their own words, which really helped 
them to understand and refine key concepts,’ Kalman 
says. “Reflective writing gets students to initiate a self-di- 
alogue about texts and ask: ‘What do I understand?’ and 
‘What do I not understand?” 


The 2011 winners of the President's 
Teaching Excellence Awards have just 
been named and will be honoured at 


a breakfast on April 11. 


TEACHING EXCELLENCE 
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Ollivier Dyens, Vice Provost Teaching and Learning, 
chaired a committee with representatives from all four 
Faculties, along with the Centre for Teaching and Learn- 
ing Services and the Office of the President. 

(Images from left) This year both Martin Pugh (Engi- 
neering and Computer Science) and Jordan LeBel (John 
Molson School of Business) will share the Award for 
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IF STUDENTS DON’T 
UNDERSTAND WHAT 
THEY’RE LEARNING THEY'LL 
DROP OUT AND WE'LL 
LOSE IDEAS AND PEOPLE 
WHO WILL MOVE OUR 
COUNTRY FORWARD. 


CALVIN KALMAN 


Kalman says teaching and learning is most successful 
when student concepts overlap with their professor's. 
“Students are often looking for basics to pass courses, but 
that doesn’t engage them,” he says. “Unless they come to 
class prepared to ask questions, students end up serving 
time.” 









Excellence in Teaching for a full-time faculty member. 
Mary Maly (Arts and Science) also earned that award in 
the part-time faculty category. This honour is bestowed 
on professors with over five years experience. 

The same award, for a non-tenured faculty member 
was granted to Lyes Kadem (Engineering and Computer 
Science) im the new faculty category. 
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Calvin Kalman, principal of Concordia’s Science College and a professor in the Department of Physics, in class with his students. 


Kalman’s solutions aren’t radical. He encourages profes- 
sors to go beyond PowerPoint presentations and lectures 
to promote critical thinking among students. Because 
his research could have implications for other fields, he 
recently obtained a three-year grant of $139,600 from 
the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada. 

The funding has allowed him to launch collaborations. 
He is the principal investigator in studies in Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver, as well as internationally with 
peers in Portugal, China and Vietnam. Following a 
course he delivered at Tra Vinh University last fall, he was 
asked to supervise a PhD student from Vietnam who will 
incorporate Kalman’s best teaching practices in his own 
country. He has similar arrangements with students from 
China and Egypt. 

Improving science education, Kalman says, is the 
only way that Canada can remain at the forefront of the 
knowledge-based economy: “If students don’t under- 
stand what they’re learning they'll drop out and we'll 
lose ideas as well as people who will move our country 
forward. What this country needs are people who think 
critically — who are entrepreneurs — and that begins 
with how they’re taught.” 
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Finally, Fred Szabo (Arts and Science) was recognized 
for originality and innovation in teaching. 

The candidates for the awards are put forward by their 
respective deans who can only nominate one person 
for each award from within their Faculty. The finalists 
for this year’s recognition will also be presented at the 


breakfast. 
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REVOLUTION IN LIBYA. REVOLUTION IN EGYPT. REVOLUTION IN TUNISIA. 
The Middle East and North Africa face unprecedented change as dictatorships crumble 


and people clamour for democracy. 


Yet it remains unclear whether these nations will experience more equity under new re- 
gimes. The reshaping of societies raises fundamental questions that require monumental 


thought. They require leaders with wisdom. 











WHAT THE WORLD NEEDS 
NOW? MORE WISDOM 


Dolores Pushkar of Concordia’ Department of Psychology and 
| Sarah Etezadi study human insight 
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The research team compiled data from several Concor- 


Sarah Etezadi and Dolores Pushkar study how human 


“What the world needs now, especially in these times, is 
more wisdom,’ observes Dolores Pushkar, a professor in 
Concordia’s Department of Psychology and member of the 
Centre for Research in Human Development. 

While all nations need wise leaders, the Middle East and 
North Africa require sensible leaders with fresh outlooks 
who are in antithesis to self-serving dictators of the past, 
“since wisdom is defined as something that benefits society 
as a whole as well as the self,’ continues Pushkar. 

Current events are on Pushkar’s mind, since the bulk of 
her research has focused on human well-being and life sat- 
isfaction. And she’s found wisdom plays a central role in 
both. 

“Wisdom and intelligence aren’t the same thing,” she 
points out, estimating that only five per cent of the pop- 
ulation can be described as truly wise and that advanced 
insight begins after adolescence as the brain matures. 

Pushkar recently co-authored a book on the topic, What 
Philosophers Say Compared With What Psychologists Find 
in Discerning Values: How Wise People Interpret Life (Nova 


BITTERNESS DISQUALIFIES 
A PERSON FROM BEING 
CONSIDERED AS WISE. 

IT MEANS THEY 
HAVEN’T LEARNED 
ANY BENEFICIAL LESSONS 
FROM THEIR EXPERIENCE. 


DOLORES PUSHKAR 


Publishers 2010). Her co-authors included Andrew Burr, 
Sarah Etezadi and Tracy Lyster of the Department of Psy- 
chology and Sheila Mason of the Department of Philosophy. 


dia studies, as well as international findings, to assess how 
wisdom shapes life. The result? “Wisdom has an impact on 
how people cope in situations and whether they are more 
or less satisfied with life,” explains Etezadi, a PhD student 
under Pushkar’s direction. 

No single definition of wisdom exists, but hallmarks in- 
clude knowledge, deep understanding of human nature, life 


‘contentment, empathy and the flexibility to see issues from 


others’ perspectives. “Wise people can see the positive side 
of a negative situation,” says Etezadi, adding the wise are 
open to new avenues. “A practical aspect of wisdom is how 
it translates to street smarts.” 

Yet studies have shown that overwhelming and pro- 
longed stress, in cases such as genocide or soul-crushing 
child abuse, are injustices that can prevent people from 
garnering wisdom. “The more overwhelming the stress, the 
greater its magnitude, the less likely people are to develop 
wisdom from the experience,” says Pushkar, citing research 
from peers undertaken after major calamities and wars. 
“Chronic adversity can destroy wisdom.” 

Pushkar stresses that wise people often espouse common 
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Peter Shizgal is the first Concordia researcher to received the Prix Adrien Pinard 
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Prolific researcher helped found the Centre 
for Studies in Behavioral Neurobiology. 
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MEDIA RELATIONS 


Concordia University Research Chair (Tier 1) Peter 
Shizgal — who has helped pioneer the interdisciplinary 
field of neuroeconomics — was recently awarded the 
Prix Adrien Pinard. 

A professor in the Department of Psychology and 
founding member of the Centre for Studies in Behav- 
ioral Neurobiology, Shizgal was honoured by his peers 
in the Quebec Society for Psychology Research at a re- 
cent ceremony held in Quebec City. 

Shizgal is the first Concordia researcher to receive the 
Prix Adrien Pinard since its creation. “Peter Shizgal is 
in very good company,” says Louise Dandurand, Con- 
cordia Vice-President, Research and Graduate Studies. 
“For two decades, this prize has been awarded by the 
society to recognize leaders in their field and scientists 
who have propelled new findings in psychology. On 
behalf of all Concordians, I would like to personally 
congratulate Peter for this distinction and for helping 
foster new understanding about the human mind.” 

Shizgal is a behavioral neurobiologist who studies 
brain mechanisms of reward, motivation, judgment 


and decision-making. Key areas of interest include: the 
role of dopamine in the pursuit of reward, the charac- 
terization and identification of brain reward circuitry, 
the mathematical modeling of how the cost, strength, 
risk, and delay of reward contribute to the selection 
and pursuit of goals and the psychophysical inference 
of opportunity costs. 

“I’m interested in the cognitive, emotional and neu- 
ral mechanisms that are responsible for the ways that 
humans and animals make decisions — both good and 
bad,” says Shizgal. “I find it fascinating that we are able 
to behave in such highly adaptive ways much of the 
time, yet we also make repeated, systematic choices that 
undermine our wellbeing. Together with my students, 
collaborators and colleagues, I am trying to develop a 
scientific account of this paradox.” 

Shizgal joined Concordia in 1975 after earning a 
PhD from the University of Pennsylvania. He served as 
director of the Centre for Studies in Behavioral Neu- 
robiology from 1997 to 2003 and has been a member 
of grant-review committees at the federal and provin- 
cial levels. Over his three decades at Concordia, he has 
earned recognition for both his research and teaching. 
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an insight can improve life. | 


sense — but what makes them smarter than most is how 
they actually follow their own advice. And contrary to 
popular notions, gender does not influence wisdom. “For 
centuries, males had access to education and that’s how the 
stereotype of the wise old man came to be,” says Etezadi. 

Age is another irrelevant factor in life smarts. “Some peo- 
ple garner wisdom sooner than others,” Pushkar suggests. 
“That’s why we call them oid souls, since they are quicker 
to learn what leads to a better life.” 

Etezadi and Pushkar, who notably studied life content- 
ment among seniors, also discovered that lifelong optimists 
are wiser than their pessimistic peers. “We found that 
people who are wiser maintain a sense of happiness,’ says 
Etezadi. “They are high on wisdom, which has a buffering 
effect.” 

“Bitterness,” Pushkar counters, “disqualifies a person 
from being considered as wise. It means they haven't 
learned any beneficial lessons from their experience.” 

This research was supported by the Canadian Institutes 
of Health Research, the Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
search Council of Canada and Quebec’s Fonds de recherche 
sur la société et la culture. 
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Sociology professor finds new perspective In 
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Marion, Ind., August 1930. 
FROM THE 2005 BOOK FOREVER 
FREE BY ERIC FONER 
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CITIZENSHIP OF AFRICAN-AMERICANS WAS SUBVERTED, 
MAIMED AND ALMOST ANNULLED BY RACISM. 


MEIR AMOR 


Russ COOPER 


In his research, Concordia sociology professor Meir 
Amor suggests that the racial violence of the Ameri- 
can South post-emancipation was not a continuation 
of the so-called “Southern traditions” of slavery and 
subjugation. 

Rather, the cruelty emerged due to the difficulties 
associated with the transformation from a rigid hierar- 
chical social order into universalized citizenship. 

Amor’s paper, “Modernity, Citizenship and Racial- 
ization: Jim Crowism and Lynching Campaigns in the 
Post-Emancipation Southern United States,’ questions 
what happened to American citizenship after the Civil 
War ended in 1865 until the mid-1930s. He recently 
presented his work in a lecture to members of the Mon- 
treal Institute in Genocide Studies. 

In his analysis, Amor examined three important 
processes and events he says require explanation to un- 
derstand the violence and hatred present during that 
time: One was the large-scale lynching campaigns; a 
second was the white supremacy movement in the form 
of the Ku Klux Klan; third was Jim Crow legislation — 
state and local laws that enacted a “separate but equal” 
status for African-Americans that “basically established 
segregation between Americans of European descent 


$1,275 


and those of African descent,” says Amor. 

These aspects together “tell us that American citizen- 
ship of African-Americans was subverted, maimed and 
almost annulled by racism,” Amor says. 

“Pve tried to figure out what was the notion of hu- 
man rights in the United States after the Civil War and 
up to the 1960s,” Amor says. “Can we say anything 
about the perception of human rights in the United 
States vis-a-vis African-Americans if we do not inte- 
grate the country’s history of racism? For what racism 
did to citizenship, it essentially did the same to human 
rights.” 

This research was published in the 2009 book Racism 
and Justice: Critical Dialogue on the Politics of Identity, 
Inequality and Change (Fernwood Publishing). 

Amor, who’s been at Concordia since 2001, focuses 
his research and teaching on “the interdependencies 
and interconnectedness of status equalization, politics 
of inclusion and exclusion and violence in a historical 
and a comparative frame of analysis,” according to his 
biography. 

Amor is the author of 13 refereed journal articles and 
peer-reviewed book chapters. Most recently, Amor has 
written a comparative study about assimilation and an- 
ti-Semitism in 15th-century Catholic Spain and Second 
Reich Germany. 


THE PRICE FOR LUNESTA, A 27-YEAR- 
OLD SLAVE DESCRIBED AS A “PRIME RICE 
PLANTER” IN SAVANNAH, GA., 1852. 
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On April 8 at 7:30 p.m., Johanna Skibsrud will 
read from her novel, The Sentimentalists (Gaspereau 
Press 2008), winner of the 2010 Scotiabank Giller 
Prize for Fiction. Following the reading, Skibsrud 
will be available to respond to questions and to sign 
copies of her book, which will be on sale at the event 
in the DeSeve Cinema, J.W. McConnell Library 
Building, 1400 De Maisonneuve W. 

Set in part in the town of Casablanca, Ont., on 
the edge of man-made Lake St. Lawrence, The Sen- 
timentalists explores the relationship between an 
unnamed narrator and her father, Napoleon, who 
fought in the Vietnam War. 

Originally from Scotsburn, N.S., Skibsrud re- 
ceived her MA in Creative Writing from Concordia 
University in 2005. She submitted an earlier version 
of her prize-winning novel as her thesis. She now 
lives in Montreal. 
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WHAT’S ON 


Held in the FOFA Gallery and in the black box until 
April 29, the group exhibition titled /in-tur-pri-tey- 
shunz] is curated by Pohanna Pyne Feinberg and features 
the work of AbTeC (Jason Lewis and Skawennati Tricia 
Fragnito), Héloise Audy and Khadija Baker, and explores 
the intersections between contemporary art and oral 
history. On Wednesday, April 6, TimeTraveller™ will 
be screened from 5:15 to 6 p.m. in the York Amphi- 
theatre (EV-1.615, Engineering, Computer Science and 
Visual Arts Complex, 1515 Ste. Catherine St. W.) and the 
exhibition vernissage will follow in the FOFA Gallery 
Atrium across the hall. In celebration of the first 5 years 
of the Centre for Oral History and Digital Storytelling, a 
roundtable discussion will be held Thursday, April 7 
at 6 p.m. and on Thursday, April 14 at noon, Baker 
will perform in the Webster Library Foyer, located on the 
second floor of the J.W. McConnell Library Building. See 
fofagallery.concordia.ca for details. 
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From April 10 to May 1, the J.W. McConnell Library Build- 
ing Atrium (1400 De Maisonneuve Blvd. W.) will be the site 
of a matzo mashup of art, music and technology that brings the 
ancient Passover holiday to life. The installation by artist Melissa 
Shiff called the Medium is the Matzo features a matzo tunnel, 
a conversation between Rabbi Arthur Waskow and Montreal ra- 
dio host Tamara Kramer to be broadcast live on Kramer’s popular 
CKUT “Shtetl on the Shortwave” show, and a guest appearance 
by acclaimed Klezmer hip-hop maestro Socalled — who will per- 
form his rarely heard “Socalled Seder” for 70 lucky participants. 
Visitors can recline in the Elijah lounge on a sea of 400 pillows 
boobytrapped with matzo, crushing the bread of affliction in the 
process. The artist will be selling her wares from which part of 
the proceeds will be donated to a worthy charity. On Sunday 
April 17, there is a screening of Strangers No More (winner of 
Academy Award for best documentary 2011) at 4 p.m. and a 
closing party on Sunday, May 1 at 4 p.m. For more details, see 
www.melissashiff.com or “The Medium is the Matzo” on Facebook. 


| Paper phased Out as Concordia SOARES to electronic thesis submission 
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KAREN HERLAND 


Concordia’s graduate students who ex- 
pect to wear cap and gown this June have 
one less thing to worry about as they en- 
sure that they have met the criteria for 
successfully earning their degrees. 

Completed all required credits: check. 
Applied to graduate: check. Invited 
friends and family: check. Had multi- 
ple copies of final work printed, bound 
and delivered to the School of Graduate 
Studies (SGS), the libraries and the ap- 
propriate department: not so fast. 

After a successful pilot project, the SGS 
has opted for electronic thesis submis- 
sion in Spectrum, Concordia’s research 
repository. Students still need to submit 
paper copies to their supervisors before 
their defense (both at the doctoral or 
masters level). However, as of the 2011- 
12 academic year, the final, corrected 
submission will go straight to Spectrum. 

Graduate students have been 
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repeatedly notified of the impending 
switch in correspondence and it is now 
officially explained in the Graduate Stu- 
dent Calendar. In addition to a successful 
pilot project, the changes had to comply 
with regulations for submissions and not 
contradict previous guidelines. 

The decision also affects Concordia’ 
relationship with ProQuest, a North 
American database that compiles theses 
from across the continent and makes 
them searchable. Jocelyn Godolphin, 
Associate Librarian, Collection Services 
explains that in the past, ProQuest would 
scan theses, and then transfer the scans to 
microfilm. This system was not entirely 
foolproof because it relied on print rec- 
ognition software for searchability. Using 
entirely digital files improves the capacity 
for searchability, reduces error, improves 
image quality and takes less time to put 
in the ProQuest database. Theses are also 
submitted to Library and Archives Cana- 
da, a resource that announced a switch to 
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digital archiving for theses by 2014. 
Although it’s difficult to quantify this 
change, Concordia receives an average 
of more than 400 theses and dissertation 
submissions each academic year, aver- 
aging about 200 pages each. Previous 
regulations required multiple copies to 
be submitted to the library and individ- 
ual departments, in addition, students 
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also printed personal copies. Preparing 
these documents represented additional 
expenses for graduating students, usually 
in the hundreds of dollars. 

Although individual departments 
across the university can continue to re- 
quire departmental copies, the likelihood 
is that paper submissions will soon be a 
thing of the past across the university. 
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“Two years ago, Francois Morelli asked 
his Studio Arts students to question the 
way art finds its audience. Two of them 
never stopped questioning 

Two students, Mariane Bourcheix-La- 
porte and Anne-Marie Proulx, continued 
to ponder the challenge posed in the 
class, Between the Wall and the Viewer. 
They eventually identified the book, as a 
form of “printed exhibition.” 

“We were interested in alternative sites 
of art distribution and the book seemed 
like a good option,” recalls Proulx, who is 
now pursuing her MA in Art History at 
Concordia. Bourcheix-Laporte is study- 
ing in Vancouver. Proulx acknowledges 
a certain nostalgia in selecting an object/ 
venue that is seen as possibly obsolete in 
an age of iPads and e-readers. 

Last fall, the pair published LETTRES/ 
LETTERS, an art exhibition in a book. 
The volume contains the work of 11 art- 
ists, including some of the other students 
in the course, their teaching assistant, Jim 
Holyoak, and their professor, Morelli. 
The editors, under the name MAAM (an 
amalgam of their names) invited other 
artists who they knew were interested in 
publishing to participate in the project. 

The artists were asked to think about 
“the book as a place, a medium, a con- 
cept for creative production” according 
to MAAM’s website. 

“In the end, each piece in the volume 
deals with the book, printed matter or 
with writing,” says Proulx. “We didn't 
intend for that to be in the foreground, 
but it was. The book is what finally makes 
the individual projects become a whole; 


they exist together and dialogue with one 
another.” 

Some of the works in the book take 
on more traditional book forms, like 
Holyoak’s zine and Etienne Tremblay- 
Tardif’s superimposition of two different 
texts. In other cases, print conventions 
are subverted, such as Adam Sajkowksi’s 
counterfeit title pages for invented phi- 
losophy publications, or even Proulx’s 
own re-visioning of contributor notes in 
the back of the book that present highly 
personal views of the other participating 
artists instead of the dry, third-person 
perspectives usually offered. 

In conceiving of a book-as-exhibition, 
the object itself becomes important. The 
114-page volume was published in a lim- 
ited run of 300 copies. Each book has a 
tactile quality because it is wrapped in 
a textured, heavily embossed dust cover, 
designed by Tremblay-Tardif, featuring 
the names of the contributors. 

The book will be on display at the 
Webster Library for the month of April. 
In order to facilitate the relationship be- 
tween object and viewer, the display case 
exhibition will be supplemented by a vid- 
eo in which the works are revealed page 
by page. 

The volume was published with finan- 
cial support from the artist-run gallery 
Articule’s special projects fund, Media- 
tion Sophilex, and contributions from 
around Concordia including the Fine 
Arts Reading Room, Fine Arts Student 
Alliance, Department of Studio Arts, 
Concordia Council on Student Life, 
Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
tion and the Vice-President Research and 
Graduate Studies. 
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WE WERE INTERESTED IN ALTERNATIVE 


SITES OF ART DISTRIBUTION AND THE BOOK 


SEEMED LIKE A GOOD OPTION. 


ANNE-MARIE PROULX 
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For the second year, Concordia welcomed 
the Hydro-Québec Montreal Regional 
Science and Technology Fair, the largest 
regional science fair in the province. 

The event was held March 27 to 29 in 
the lobbies of the Engineering, Computer 
Science and Visual Arts Complex and the 
John Molson School of Business. 

“There were some truly fantastic proj- 
ects. These students know their projects 
in such detail and with such enthusiasm,” 
said Associate Dean, Graduate Pro- 
grams and Research of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science 
Catherine Mulligan, who served at the 
event’s co-chair. 

On the line for the best projects was 
$15,000 in cash, $22,000 in travel prizes, 
as well as 13 scholarships of $2,500 for 
future studies at Concordia; nine general 
scholarships to be used in any Faculty, 
two scholarships from the Faculty of En- 
gineering and Computer Science, and 
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two from the Faculty of Arts and Science. 

The event is the regional final of the 
Hydro-Québec Science Fair, also known 
as Expo-sciences. 

Thirteen regional finals of the Hy- 
dro-Québec Science Fair will have been 
held throughout the province February 
through April. The most outstanding 
projects from each regional final will 
move onto the Super Expo-sciences 
Hydro-Québec, Québec Final to be held 
April 14 to 17 at Université de Sher- 
brooke’s Cultural Centre. 

At the Concordia event, 12 students 
and their projects were chosen to rep- 
resent the Montreal area at the Quebec 
final. 

Winners of the provincial showdown 
will go onto the Canada-Wide Science 
Fair in Toronto, May 14 to 21, where 500 
students will compete for prizes worth 
nearly $900,000. 

For a complete list of Montreal re- 
gional final winners, visit tinyurl. 
com/2011MTLexposcienceswinners. 
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Chloé Anassis from The Study was one of the event’s big winners. Her project Embrace Air 
With Algae Repair won her a $2,500 scholarship from the Concordia Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science, and the Best Overall Project Award valued at $750. It also earned her spots 
to compete at the Canada Wide Science Fair in Toronto and the intel International Science and 


Engineering Fair in Los Angeles, both this May. | maxc 
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